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ABSTRACT ^ ~ , 

♦ The Parent Involvement' Program was designed to helf 

low- income disadvantaged mothers teach their young children during 
the intant and toddler r.tages at home to help prepare them for later 
sichool entrance. The first gf two sessions began in the spring, 1%72, 
with 19 mothers particip^ing.. A tutor visited each mother for cne 
hour each week to discuss specific ^aspect's of child development and 
to provide her with specific related activities to work on with her 
child. The mother was asked to spend at least 15 minutes a day * ' 
working with the child on the activities. One ox the m/iin objectives 
of the program was to give the mothers' practical information with 
which to better understand both her child and her child's 
development*. Kost important, the activities were to serve as a bridge 
for mother-child interaction. The program initially consisted of 16 
lessons. The Survey of Parent Attitudes was administered €o each^ 
mother in an interview upon the completion of lesson' 7. Each mother 
filled out a weekly progress sheet reporting the child's prcgress . 
with the activities. After a break, the second session began with 15 
of the same mcthers. The program was considereff" successful : <1) there 
was a large increase in the amount of mother-^child interaction; t2) 
mothers were a little more understanding cf child behavior; and (3) * 
children imprcved physically^ mentally^ emotionally, and socially. 
(KM) " , 
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4 * 

Parents as Teachers 

In our modern society, the teaching of children has traditionally 
been relegated to that brand of professional v^om we more commonly refer 
to as a "teacher J* Parents have been typically assigned a more passive 
role in their chald's formal education and frequently are urged by the 
education profession to avoid any direct attempts at formal instruction 
in the h(5me . as* such efforts might prove incompatible with that taught 
in school . ^ , • 

More recent4y, however, the involvement of parents directly in the 
education of their child at the presch6ol level is being rediscovered 
as a valuable aid to the*child's development j Studies on modeling have 
indicated that older significant per;.uns in the life of the child often 
serve as models whose qualities and behavior the chil^ atst:empts t;o 
emulate. In-summarizing research oxt the actual effect or influence of * 
such models, Bronfenbrenner^ (1968), concludes* that roeasuraible changes . 
in the behavior of a child are facilitated by exposure to models 
exhibiting the desired behavio-r at an appropriate level of unde\stahding' 
for the child. *The effect or influence of such models is even enhanced: 
whenever there is strong emotional involvement present betweeiVthe child 
and model; whenever ^c^i^lex patterns of interaction exist; whenever the 
model is perceived by the child as having high status; and v^enever the 
iiK5del represents a group or affiliation of v*iich the child is a member 
or of \^ich the child is desirous of becoming a member.' 

A child's parents eure in the rare position of posses^ng al^of 
the above criteria for exerting a very powerful influence on a child's 



parents and more particularly the motht^r w^o often at nomc- wit:, 
him most* of thic day. « ^ 

The Parent Eiucaticn Project at t;*G University of Fioridi ('joii,iw 
19G7) has adopted the approach of teaching low-m ;Gr.fe noih^ r^ to ^-^'icL 
low-incorr.e motherir how tc stinuiatt^ ^eir infants. Relying heavily 
upon, tne normativTi' work of Gesoll, Cattefl, -ind Bayioy rr^r the eraati'.'-i- 
tion and sequencing of 3timulati<^nal L.atc rials, emphasis was rlaceJ 
upon modeling for the mother who m turn would model the specified 
behavioral pattern for 'the qhild. Althougn there some awtrjtior* 

" \ ■ ' 

on Uie part of the participating mothers because of decliiiing mt* r-.^^t 

and moving out of the immediate geographical area, tn*^ program was 

able, t6 demons tra :e the viability cf the^ concept and its -ontinued 

workability over time. There was also some evidence cf Leneficial 

♦ 

effects upon the children as measured by testing at six rooncns and 
ooe year.^ 

* 

The Ypsilanti Home Teaching Project (Weikart & Lambie, I36b) 
was an experimental effort designed to test the feasibility ot sendinq 
teachers into the homes of disadvantaged families for tlw purpc3e of 
firoviding a training program for the mother as well as a tutoring 
program for the preschool child without an accompanying classroom 
program. Only fojr y§ar olds and their mothers wcie included in the 
experimental sample. The program was individualized amd involved a 
one aiKi one--half hour visit each wee)f. An attempt' was made to raise 
the intellectual functioning of the child through direct child- teacher 
interaction, while at the same tiine attCTipting to foster teaching and 
child management skills in the mother through mother-teacher inter- 
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parents and more paxticulariy the motht^r v^o often at nomc witi. 
him most* of trie day. . ^ 

The Parent Education Project at t?*c University of Fiorii-i ("ioii.n, 
l'-:^67) has adopted the approach of teaching low-m ;Gnie noin-i '^ to * \cL 
low-incor.e T\otheri> how to ^tinalatt^ ^eir infants. Rely inq ncavily 
upon, tne normativTj* work of Gesell, Cattefl, -ind Bayioy rr^r the 'irc-in'/c 
lion and aequencing of stimulati^^nal ii.atcrials, enphasis was riace:! 
upon nodeling for the mother who m turn would niodei the specified 
behavioral pattern for 'the child. Although there *a:^ some awtrjtion 

" \ • • 

cn Uie part of the participating mothers because of declining mt* r-.^^t 
and moving out o'f the immediate geographical area, tn*^ program was 
able. t6 demons tr a :€ the viability of the^ concept and its jontinued 
workability over time. There was alsb some evidence cf LeneficiBl 
effects upon the children as measured by testing at six roontns and 
ooe year.^ 

The Ypsilanti Home Teaching Project (Weikart & Lambie, l:?6b) 
was an experimental effort designed to test the feasibility of sendmq 
teacners into the homes of disadvantaged fairilies for tlu- purpcr^e of 
r roviding a training program for the mother as well as a tutoring 
program for the preschool child without an accompanying classroom 
program. Only fojr y§ar olds and their mothers wcie included in the 
experiniental sample. The program was individualized and involved a 
one and one-half hour visit each weel^. An att^pt was made to raise 
the intellectual functioning of the child through direct child-teacher 
interaction, while at the same tiine attCTipting to foster teaching and 
child management skills in the mother through mother-teacher inter- 
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action. Although acceptance of the project on the part of the mothers 
was quite good, results of testing on the Stanford-Bine t and m the 
Peabody Pictur^ Vocabulary TAt yielded no significant differences 
between the experimental children and a control group of children. 

Clarizio (1968) attempted to provide a different- type of 
approach, with emphasis upon small group meetings and counseling 
for parents. Three groups of four to five-year-uld children were 
used: two experimental and one control. Children ir* both experimental 
groups were enrolled in an eight-week sumner Head Start program. 
The parents of one of these experimental groups were involved in 
small group meetings with staff as well as meetings in which guest 
speakers appeared. Parents of the other experimental group received 
the same treatment as afyove with the addition of an experienced 
social worker. The third group, the control group, was not involved 
in either Head Start or parent activities. Results on the Teacher 
Rating Scale showed changes in the predicted direction, but these 
were not significant. 

In a study by McCarthy (1968), tlie effect of parent involvement 
was assessed in three groups of families whose childifen 'attended 
Head Start classes. For one group an individual home visit plan 
to work with the parents was undertaken. In another group, parents 
were involved only to the extent of attending periodic group meetings. 
In the third" group, no effort was made at all to vork with the parents 
of the participating children. Pre- and posttesting on the Peabody 
Picture Vocabulary Test (PPVT) and the Illinois Test of Psycholinguisti 
'Abilities (ITPA) yielded results showing significant gains for the 



home visit group on the ITPA and exhibited a significant positive change 
in parent attitudes as measured by the Parent attitude Survey '{?h3^ . 
No significant gains on the ITPA or the PAS were shown for any of th- 
other parent groups, nor were significant gains on the PPVT detected 
for any of the three groups. 

A study conducted at the Demonstration and Research Center fcr 

4 

^rly Education (Forrester, 1971) involved the training of 20 low- 
income mothers to provide cognitive stimulation for t^eir seven to 
eigh teen-month-old infants • A home visitor worked in eac\ horrte for 
approximately a one-hour period for a maximum total of twenty-four home 
visits. During the visits, attention** was given to physical aiKl s^^Lal 
aspects of the home environAent* The hcane visitor demonstrated arid 
reinforced ^adult behavior patterns which provided fcr the physical, 
emotional, social and intellectual development of the iWant. Results 
of pre- and post^esting indicated significantly higher scores for the ex- 
perimental group over a control group on the Bayley Mental Scale, the 
Griffith Mental Development Scale, and the Uzgi^ris-Hunt Infant Psychological 
Development Scale • Overall, the. program jappeared' to be most successful 
in influencing favorably several areas of infant intellectual functioning. 

The general Inconclusiveness of Results of parent-centered programs 
in the area of compensatory .education (with the exception of Forrester, 
1971) coupled with the lack of specific infTbrmation as to the nature of 
change in the parent-child relationship fost(6red by such programs, thus 
provided the major impetus toward initiating the present Parent Involve- 



ment Program. 



J 
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THE* PROGRAM 

Description 

the Parent^ invwivement Program was an int;egral part of the Pennsylvania 
Research in Infant Development and Education (PRIDE) ^p^ect (DusewJcz, 1972; 
Dusewicz and Higgins, 1971;^ 1972). It was designed to encourage and to 
low-income disadvantaged mothers teach thl^ir young children many things m 
the home during the infant and toddler stages of development m order to 
help prepare them for later entrance into a preschool or regular school en- 
vironment. The program began in the Spring of 1972 with nineteen mothers 
participating- Tnese participai^s were randomly selected;^rom the mothers 
of the forty disadvantaged chiLdren enrolled in the infant group (12-20 
.months) of the PRIDE project. The mothers were then contacted aiwi a con- 
venient time for the tutor's visits to the home was se^^up. The tutor visited 
with each 'aother for a pne-hour period each week to discuss specific aspects 
*of child development and to provide her with specific related activities to 
work on with her child. The mother was asked to spend at least fifteen 
minutes a .day (one hour and a half per week) working with the child on the 
activities. The mother was encouraged to choose a time for these activities 
which would remain fairly consistent uuring the program during which there 
would be few^distr actions for both the mother and the child. 

t>ne of the main objectives of the program was to give the mothers a . 
practical reservoir of information from which to biiild a better understand- 
ing of both' her c?hiid and her child's development. The pr'ograir,, therefore, 
also stressed the types of activities which would help hep child grow phy- 
sicallyy mentally, emotionally, and socially. Most important, however, was 
the idea that ^he activities would serve as a bridge for mother-child inter- 
acl^ion and communio€ffion. 
Discussion '^Sc ss ioi^s 

The discussions for the Parent Involvement Program were designed to 
* 

last approximately a half -hour each week. All areas of child development 
were covered. The| first six lessons provided general information 
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1 .*nswer' 



K- may P. ^Vt 



cii.out what she J^l wfiat the child was expected * to do. It was 

empl^asized that the child should be praised and. encourarjed for^trynyi 
his best, not for pprfection of performance in each activity. 

The activities wete designed to be fun f-Jt both mother and' child, 
If a child had no interest in a certain activity, the mother was not 
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encouraged ta force the child to woj^ji^xth xt, but ratliti- to try to 
iiiterost the child ir. a different activity. 

The materials reouired for the activities wxre either r i'mnion 
hieusehold cr^^octs or ratenals which had been laade by t^.e tutor arid 
given to the rother. }iowever, eve;i tne prepared materials could have 
be^iTmade by tne rotlier hersp. t if she had thi^ time. For exair^ple, ^ 
naming of household objeccs irequires the child and the mother tc walk 
through a room and talk about all the objects they see. Some pictureb ' 

o * 

of various household objects are alS'o provided by the tutor. As a 
supplementary activity, which is done if the mother has time and the 
child is interested, the mother and child are to sit down with a 
magazine and simply talk about the pictures they find m there- Nesting . 
and stacking of boxes requires three empty boxes or cans of varying 
sizes which would normally be thrown away in the trash. On this particular 
activity several ^lothers used plasti^ cups which varied in size. One 
mother used some cahnisters of three varying sizes* ^ 

Each week, there was at least one activity which involved motor - - 
coordination, one which dealt primarily with cognitive development, 
another with language, and a fourth activity dealing with emotional 
growth, social growth, or sensory discrimination. Naturally, these 
activities were i.ot entirely separate froir each other since "all ^eas 
of the x;hilci*s growth are well-integrated in most tasks in which he 
may become engaged. 

The activities increased m difficulty and level of cognitive 
and language skills required of the child to.be successful. The 
increase in difficulty was gradual and the child ihould have been 
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V able tQ progress through the activities with success. 

The child, f or i^example, . was indiiectly introduced to coiors Yty 
matching poker chips with objects of the same color, which did not force 
the child to learn the ncunes himself.' Several weeks later, the child * 

* was given a color lotto game^^^i^^v ^cb h ^ gradually learned to recognize 
names of the different colors bv S"''*'^ting the particular color the 
.mother asked for,, tolling h6w . color he had selected, and then, 
matching that color with the same color on the game board. ^ 

The activities which teach the concepts of "large t^lfuddle, " and 
"small" sizredness were introduced over the course of five lessons. The 
child was first exposed to the words by playing with an apple lotto 
game which 'involved the various dif ferent-c^^^s-. The mother gave tije^,.-^ 
child one apple at a time, telj.ing him which size, he had. The child was 



asked" merely to match "-the apples^ not to identify the size himself. 
Alxjut ten lessons later, the child was presented with four different 



objects, each type of object having a large and a small size. The 
child was asked to identify which of the pair of objects was larger and 
later, which object was smaller. The n^t week, the child was asked 
to sort all the large pbjedts into a large container and theny all the 
jSmall objects into a small container. The same sequence was used for , 
! two more weeks ,to introduce the concept a middle sizedness employing 
J the same four types of objects. The mother was encouraged to let the 
child proceed at his own rate through each step so that at the end of 
the fifteenth lesson, the child would be well on his way to mastering 
the rudiments of size discrimination and ordination. 
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EVALUATION OF PROGRAM 



Instruments Used 



The 



The Parent Involvement Program initially consisted of siocteen lessons. 



Survey of Parent Attitudes (S'^A) ^was administered to each participating 
mot^ier, on an interview basis, upon the completion of lesson seven. The 
results of this measure are presented below in the "Survey Results" 

• ' ^ ■ > 

ections of this report. ^ ^ 

/A weeklvr report o*f each- child's progress with the activities was 
received by the tutor in the form of a progress sheet fill?d out by the 
mother^ The mother recorded the amount of time s^Jiw^and the child spent 
*^n the activities and the amount of success the child experienced in 
e^Gh activ^^ rated on ^ three-point scale - (1) fast, (2) OK, (3) needs 



note 



more time. The mother also .recorded any problems, questions or cojjments 
she may have had during the week. ^ 

One copy of this report was given to the tutor and the other copy 
was kept by the mother. In this way, both the tutor and the mother had 
previous records of the lessons^^aTiU Uould follow the. child's progress 
through the program. * 
Pa rticipant Observations 

The most beneficial feedback fJrom the program provec? to be \he 
comments about the discussions and ^ the activities made by the mothers 
during the hour sessions with the tutor. All of the movers enjoyed the 
program and felt that they were gaining new insight into- their child's 
behavior and growth patterns. 

One of the major developments which many of the mothers attributed 
to the program was the increase in their child's vocabulary and speech. 
Not only was the child apparently using^ore words, which had been 
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introduced to him through picture identification and the various 
.activities, but he was also speaking more clearly. 

After learning the words "smooth" and "rough" through a game of 
tactile recognition, one child went to all the . individuals in her family 
rubbing their faces and then declaring their skin either smooth or rough. 
Anotacr child was able to name all the animals which he siw on a f^rm 
visit as a result of his mother's work with him on t>^e activi^es 
given to her m the lessons. After working on an' aotivit^ involving 
the parts of the body, another mother was ''amazed when her ^hild was able 
to tell her exactly which^part of his leg vras scratched. 

The mothers' were constantly commenting on the large amount of ^ 
interest which the children displayed in the activities. They felt 
that this interest was mainly due to the fact that the child was 

> 

receiving more attention from his mother. For at least fifteen minutes 
a day, the child had his mother's entire .attention. It was also 
a time when the child would be praised and encouraged while he was 
engago<i in the acti|[ities. 

The lessons also served as an attentioh getter with people who 
visited in the child's home. The mothers ftade such comments as: 

"Arlenc always v^ants to show off when we have company. 

She runs to the closet and asks for her activities 

folder." 7 

^ "Whenever someone comes, TlTi is always there showing * 
* them what she can do." 

"As soon a's his Daddy comes home, Drew v/ill get the 
materials and show him how to do them." 

The older children in the families also took ^n interest i'n thei,r 
preschool sibling. Often if the mother had trouble getting the child 
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interested in a certain activity or did not have enough time to work 

a 

with the child, the older children would wdrk on the activities with 
the child* 

"Leyda wouldn't follow the directions \fhen I would do 
them with her^ but if her brother and sisters would 
do them too, ♦hen she would do them." 

"Drew's sisters like to play school- They get his 
materials <^ut and use them for the lessons." 

"Beulah's brother likes to color the pictures for 
her. Sometimes vAien the older children get home 
from school, they get all her lessons and have a 
lot of fun doing them with her." 

'Although older children were frequently of help to the mother in 

working with ttie participating child, if the older one was only a year 

or two older, the ^ther^ sometimes had problems with the older child 

always wanting to work on the activities with the mother too. In 

this situation, the older child often dominated the activity time by 

showing that he already knew all the answers* He would give the 

answers or do the activity before the younger child had a chance to 

respond or participate. 

In such a situation, the mother either tried- to spend as much 

time with the older child reading a book or playing some sort of 

game or she tried to get the older child to help the younger one do 

-\ 

his activities when she did not have time* Both solutions were 
somewhat successful. 

The overall Program helped the mother become more aware of 
the growth and development of her child. Through discussion of 
the various concepts and the specific problems of her child, tha-' 
mother felt ishe understood the child's behavior better at times, and 
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even had a little more patience with him. The mothers were often 
amazed at the activities which the child could perform successfully. 

The mothers made very few corjments about the lecture part of 
the lessons. About one-third of the pothers were actively involved 
* in asking questions as the lecture proceded and giving examples of 
what the tutor was talking about. The other two-thirds of the 
mothers listened, but made only infrequent comments until the 
activities part of the lesson was reached. 

Tutor Observations 

There was considerable variance in the extent of participation 

in the program by the motherrs, although they were all v#ry receptive 

« 

of the program. About a quarter of the mothers worked with their 

child' for at least a half hour every day. Another half worked with 

the child for the suggested amount of time, sometimes getting an ^ 

extra five minutes with the child on one or two of the days. The 

remainihg fourth only went through the activities once during- the 
week# which may have amounted to about a half hour at the most 

before the next scheduled -home visit. > 

* 

For the first couple of weeks, it was very hard to get the 
mothers to respond to either the lectures or the activities in 
terms of questions asked of the tutor. However, by the end of 
the seventh week, all the mothers were responding to a certain 
extent. This problem of getting tcS know each other 'may have been 
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elL-nnated if the tutor had had an opportunit/ for se'-eral ii»torr.al 
interviews with each mother before the fcrrnal program bogan. In ?uch 
an interview, the tutor coald listen to the troblems which the ir.other 
were most . Concerned ab6ut in rhexr child's developncnt and the aroas 
of developnent which they were most interested in. 

Many of the niothdrs were very hard to contact if the tutor was 
unable to be there one week or i2 the mother had not been home for 
several weeks and* the tutor wanted to check- to see if anytning wa^ 
wrong. Also, it vas very hard for'^the tutor to know whether the 
mother was going to be at home at the specified time each week.. 
Most of the mother^ made a point of being home and only rarely 
missed a lesson, but there were a few mothers who were absent more 
than they were at home. These few mothers got further and further 
behind in the lessens and finally, dropped out of the program giving 
as a reason/, not having enouq^h time to do the activities during 
the week, / 

/ 

Becaus^ the Parent Involvement Program was started, late 
in the school ye'ir, it was 'decided to extend the program through 
the summer months. There was a four week break between the two 
sessions and when the program starts again on June 26, 1972, only 
fifteen of the nineteen mothers were continuing* By the end of the 
sunmer, three other mothers had dropped cut of the program because 
of summer jobs and other commitments* 



Survey Results 

I* 

The Survey of Parent Attitudes was designed to evaluate the Parent 
Involvement Program* In its construction it was divided into two sections: 
the first to primarily elicit eyajuative statements about the program, and 
the second to elicit theoretical or problem-solving ^responses to issues or 
^situations central to early childh66d development. 

Of the 19 participamts in th^ program, 15 were able to be interviewed; 
4 were unavailable due to personal reasons. 'Oxe survey was administered to 
each 6f the parents individually in their homes during the. course of a week. 
In this report each of the survey items will be discussed with respect 
to intent, content and reiiults. Each item will be numbered according to its 
order o£ analysis. Hie interviewing order is indicated in parentheses. A 
copy of the items in the interviewing order is attached. ^ 
I- Evaluative Items 
A. Rationale 

1.0 (2) "Why did you get involved in the program?'* 

1.1 Ihis was meant to determine initial motivation so that 
parent satisfaction br« dissatisfaction could be evaluated 
based on their expectations. 

1.2 RESULTS: Interviewees found this question rather dif- 
ficult to answer specifically, perhaps because they per- 

* 

ceived it as being directly evaluative of themselves. 
Responses were thus difficult to categorize, but generally 
60% \ndi Gated that they hoped.it. would help tham to work 
with their own children and others, possibly in a jc^ 
situation. The remaining 40% found it difficult to ver- 

V 

« 
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balxze a personal objective; however, both tins qroup and 
the other 60% during the course ot the interview mentioned 
that a primary factor was the offering of the program m ^ 
their homes- Most could not have participated on any other 
basxti . 

0' 

2.0 (3) "Are you planning toe^er get a job working with 
children in day care, preschool cr head start? When?" 

2.1 This was to directly ascertain vocational interest*. 

2.2 RESULTS: 47% indicated yes after youngest children are 
in school^ 13% said maybe; 13% di*dn't know? 27% indicated 
no. ' ^ . 

3vO (5) "What do you consider to be the important goals or 
objectives of - the prograun? 

3. 1 intended' to^ determine whether there was any difference in 

perceived objectives of program and parents expectations, 

3.2 RESULTS: 47% emphasized the importance of the parent 
functioning as a teach'^r with children; 33% also the* im-* 
portance as residing in the development of the parent-, 

f 

child relationship, but did npt express a clear operational 

idea; 20% did not know what the goals were. 

4,0 DISCUSSION: It is clear through thest. responses that the 

» 

theme of pirfent helping child is a prevalent one? the means 

of accomplishing it are less c0.ear to the persons interviewed. 
* 

Many could not express exactly why they got into the program; 
however, \.hen vocational goals were mentioned, 47% indicated 
a definite interest. These same persons expressed the concept 
of parent as teacher, indicating a congruence of perceived 
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program goals and personal motivations 



B- Vocational Evaduation 

5.0 (8) "Do you feel better about working Vith groups of • 
' children since beginning the program?" 

5.1 Intended to defeimine perceived effect of progijain on 
ability to Work with chi^ren. 

♦ 

5.2 RESULTS: 73% s^id yes^ generally indicating that they 

understood <Aiildren better 20% didn't know, apd 7% didn't 

/ 

think so. ' ' 

6.0 (11) "Do you think this experience v^ould help you get a 
^^^jc4) in day care, nursery school ox iieai start?" 

6*1 Intended to ascertain perceived pracfticil effect of 

program, particularly for those with vocational in^rest. 

^ .2 RESULTS: A full 80% thought the. program would be of vocational 
benefit, %^ile 20% didn't know whether it would or not- 

7^0 DISCUSSIC3N: The vocational interest developed into a 

strcmg and consistent one. All parents v^o had previously 
(2.0) indicated an interest in pret- hooi wrk also responded 
positively to bo^ vocational evaluation itesas. In additic»i, 
33% *^o were not vocationally motivated thou^t the program 
would be helpful in finding a job. 

C. General Evaluation 

8.0* (6) ^'In your opinion are these goals or objectives being 
accoirplished?" 

BA Intended to pick up major dissatisfactions and possibly 
elicit suggests ons.r 
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8,2 ^SuLtS: 87% - yes; 13% - don't know. No- su^jqcbtions 
offered. 

« 

9.0 (7) "Are you learning anything about children tiiat conmon 
sense hadn't already told ^oa?'' - , 

9*1 Intended to suggest negative slant in balance to general * 
positive orientation of surve^'*and elicit specifics* 

9.2 RESULTS: 33% did respond negatively. tlie 67% wno re- 

sponded positively all wera^^emphatic and more than half , ^* 

volunteered specific content sach as: increased awareness 

of children's potential, knowledge of developmental periods, 
i • 

individual difference*! and terminology. 

10.0 (9) "Do you talk to any friends or neighbors about the 
program? What do they think?" 

10.1 Intended to corroborate positive attitude toward program; 
enthusiasm will be coiiinunic;ated. 

10.2 RESULTS: 60% said they did and others would like to get 
into the program* 13% said yes, but didn't knew opinion. 
27% said no* 

11.0- (12) "Do you think more people should be involved in programs 
like this one?" 

11.1 Intended to eliciti^ general attitude through an impersonal 
approach . 

11.2 RESULTS: 93% responded positively and 7% responded ^ ' ' ' 
negatively. Suggestions to expand the prdgram were made. 

12.0 (lO) "Wtta't did you like roost about the program?" 

12.1 Intended to elicit specific positive response and cross 
check 1.0 and 13.0. 
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12.2 ?'''£SUI.Tb: CO'*, of the part.nts oxpresse.d c. c^^'isistent LO^itive 
responeo ^entering on three ^-le:!.ent-3 : 1/ thecprcc/r.m i3 
;^rougnt into the home ^ere riose xndividuar work can Le done , 
2/ Barents are learning much about their -hrldren an^* , Lsc 
''♦-•ar.iL!ia how to teach 'diem, 3/ »it is he li-inq tue cnildrt.a jnd 
develoi-ma a closer p<irent~chi Id rlaiationship . 33^ indicated 

know if they laked anything in particular. 

13.0 (-3) "V/hat are you getting out of it?*; ^ 

13.1 Intended to elicit specific positive response and cro^^? 
check 1.0 and 12.0. ' ' ' 



siiPi^ly that they thbugHt it woald help tne cni Id. 



\ 



13.2 RESULT^^: 60% stressed the self education winch \^a3 occurrmg 

and which would help them to teach children. 27% indicai:ed tne 
satisfaction .of seeing their cnlMdrcn progress. 13% didn't knov,-. 

'34.0 (14) "Have you use d^ anything you have learned thus far m tlie 
program? Give examples." . 

\ - 

14.1 Intended^to find out whether specific content-of program had 
been >^tilized. 

14.2 KELU£T:-: 3o\ indicated ^p3ci fif:s which had been helpful to 

f 

diem.' The Responses fell into two -ma^or categora.es: X' tiie 
concept of mdjlvidual differ^hces and -2/ particul/r learning , 
activities. 7% thoughtP^at everytliing was helpful, but ^ 
couldn't men td on anything in particular. 13% didn't know. 
15,0^(15) "V^at^did you thinH should be changed when they give 
the p.-ogram next ye.ar?" 

15.1 Intended to elicit criticism and suggestions. 

- ' - 1 ^ 

15.2 RESULTS: 80%*had no crit^icisms or suggestions^. Three parents 



voiced the following opinions: 1/ the materials aren't paced 
right: each activity should be given more, time, 2/ initial 
level of parent knowledge should be ascertained so time 
isn't wasted going over things they already know and 3/ , 
there should be parent meetings. 
16.0 DISCUSSION: It is apparent from this General-*Etrali^tic^* 
section that> while generally ^'ot able to express critical' 

'\ 

views, the participants have a very positive attitude toward 
this program, The^only noticeable negative ©pinion (33%) 
indicated that some parents consider ccxnmon sense to be^ 
perhaps most important in ^ child- re curing even "though these 
"college" techniques mi^t be helpful. It is interesting to 
note that all parents \^o' indicated a vocational interest in, * 
child care also said that tliey were learning t^jings beyond the 
confines of ccmmSxi sense. l^In their ^responses parents were 
generally divided into two groups: 1/ those who grasped the ^ 
role of parent as teacher and 2/ those \it\o wanted to help their 
children, but were unable to specify further* It tJas also 
cle^r in the interviews that the participants really ap- 
preci,ated the fact .that the program was brought into their 
homes, where they could get individual attention and not be 
practically barred trom the program because they were hone-bound* 

Miscellaneous * % 

17.0 (1) "How long have you been involved in the program, 6how 

many sessicms)?" 
17-1 Intended to identify lerl^gth of exposure. 

* ' . * • ' 

-20- •• % 



A 



■r 



17.2 RESULTS: All of the parents mdiCctterl ixivjI' en^^r.t b^ncc U\<r 
beginning of the program. it iT::.er^ Ling tc n-te tiuU 
..few- knew exactly when that ^A*as and none knew how rarr; s^_^- 
' ^" ' sions they^had had* 

•'iB.O (4) "Do ypu. enjoy participating 'n cine program?*' 

18.1 Intend^^d to allow an easy response ^d an Oiportw:ity fjr 
interviewer to-' rein force b-ib^ect and eJicit: qt^neral .onner.t-. 

13.2 RESULTS: 100% answered positively; one parent had reservatioi 

E. General biscassion and Conclusions 
^ During' the course of evaluating the responses to tnesc oper^^-endcd 
questions it oecame clear that parents orientationr could be 
generally classified as either helping chiidren'^or teaching 
children on some questions, and as positive or negative concemmq 
the program on other questions. Scales for relevant questions, 
were thus constructed as follows: 
\ Responses Question 
* 2.1 Are you planning to ever get a job working 

with children in day care, preschool or heads tart? 
When? 

60% a. V = Vocational interest 

27% b, X = No vocational 'interest 

13% c. 0 * Don't Know 

3.1 What do you consider to be the important 
goals or objectives of the program? 

47% a. V = Parent as teadier 

33% b. C = Helping child 
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\ 

I 

% Responses Question 

20% c. 0 = Don't Knew 



5.1 Do you feel better about wording with groups 
of children since beginning the program? 



60% a. V = Yes (Positive) 

7% b. X = No (Negative) 

33% c. 0 = Don't -Know 



6.1 Do you think this experience would help you 
get a job in a day care, nursery school or head 
start? 

80% a. V = Yes (Positive) 

20% b. 0 = Don't TCnow 




8.1 In your opinion are these goals or objectives 

being accomplished? 
87% a* Y - Yes (Positive) ' - 

13% b. 0 = Don't Know 

9.1 Are you learning anything about children that 
ccHiunon sense hadn't already told you? 
67% a. Y = Yes (Positive) 

33% ^ b. X = No (Negative) • 

10.1 Do you talk to any friends or neighbors about 
the program? What do they think? 
73% a- Y = Yes (Positive) 

33% b. X = No (Negative) 



% Responses Question 

12.1 What do you luie most about tiie program: 
60% ..a- V ~ ParenJ: as teacher 

33% t. C = Helping child 

7% c. 0 = Don't Know 

"V — 

13.1 What are you qetting out of it? 
60% a. V.== Parent as teacher 

A 

27^ b. C = Helping child 

13% c. 0 = Don't Know 

i^.l Have you used anything you have learned 
thus far in the program? Give examples. 
80% a. V = Parent as teacher 

7% b. C = Helping children 

13% c. 0 = Don*t Know - ^ ^ 

For tiie purposes of this analysis non-substantive and non-discriminativo 
questions were eliminated. Each parent response was tlien indej^ndently 
evaluated and assigned to a response category. Only categories containing 
actual responses are preseni.ed in the scales (i.e. if there were not ar.y "No" J. 
responses, that categq^y is not listed in the scale) . After all responses 
had been thus categorized, they were compared with the evaluations made of 
the same responses for the analyses presented in sections A through D above. 
Of the total of 130 judgments made, 6 (3,33%) were found to not agree. This 
was interpreted to mean that the subjective error m assigning responses to 
categories was-not significant, rtie content of the categories is /nten^ed 
to comparp vocational interest - parent as teacher with non-vocational interest 
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helping child, as well as general ^sitive, negative and non- responses , 
The results of this analyses are presented below: 



Evaluative Items 
Questions* 
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Total 


9 


7 


11 


12 


13 


10 


11 


9 


9 


12 


103 



*l*or a listing of questions indicating both the order of administration 
ana the analysis reference numbers see "Evaluative Items Listing," given 
below. 
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Par^t assigned numbers appear in the first colurun followed by 
the question responses. The last coluttui headed "Total" is a score, 
assigning a value of "1" to each vocational teaching positive response 
and a "0*' score to each other response, thus establishing a range of 
0 ta 10. As can be seen the distribution of. scores tends toward 
bimodality with the high 's\±igroup having a mean of 9. 11^ and the low 
group having a mean total score of 3.5. It is evident that distinct 
•subgroups defined by attitude and motivation exist within the dampxe. 
Further, each of the parents in the high group, indicated on question 3 
that they were interested in pursuing jobs in child care. 

The following general conclusions are stated: 

1. Parents have a generally positive ^^ttitude toward the program. 

2. It is important to have the' program offe:*ed in the home 
because most parents could not otherwise participate, and 
the individual attention is perqeived to be beneficial. 

3. Parents perceived the main value of the program to be 
helping them to teach, interact with, and guide children. 

4. Parents who have a vocational interest in addition to a 
parental one are more positive toward the program and seem 
to be getting more out o^f it. 

Evaluative Items Listing 
Survey of Parent Attitudes 

Anal . Admin . 
. Ref . Seq. 

17.1 1. itow long have you been involve^ in the program (how 

many sessions) ? 
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I. 1 2. Why did you get involved in the program? 

2.1 3. Are you planning to ever get a job working with 

children m day care, preschool or head- start? When? 
18.1 4. Do you enjoy participating in the program? 

3,1 5. Whc^t do you consider to be the important goals or 

objectives of the program? 

8.1 6. In your opinion are these goals or objectives being 

accomplished? 

9.1 7^ ;^re you learning anything cibout children that 

coimon sense hadn't already told you? 
5.1 8.. Do you feel btetter about working with groups of 

children since iDeginning the program? 
10.1 9. Do you talk to arW friends or neighbors about the 

program? What do they think? 
12*1 30. ' What "do you like most" about the program? 
6.1 11. Do you think this experience would help you get a 

job in a day care,^ nursery school or head starj:? 

II. 1 12. Do you think more people should be involved in 

programs like this one? 
13.1 13. What are you getting out of it'? 

14.1 14- Have you used anything you have learned thus far in 

* 

the program? Give e::amples* 
15*1 15* What do you think should be changed Oien they gitre 

the program, next year? 

II. Theoretical Items 

These items were designed to present each parent with a situational 
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question embodying a primdry conc^-ipt-nr nrcbl.iu \v. early rnill- 
hood develorment. In general, tiiey were ii^toried to uiijit 
respons-s which would indicate 1/ wLr^tiu^r r rot the pare:.t.. under- 
stood what was at issue, and 2/ whctlier or not taey couli^ma}:*. a 
reasonable and ^constructive respons- having grasped the ^roLlein. 
Eacn itein will be discussed individually in its -rder presentati 
A. ;^uc::ti >>ns 

1.1. bome people think that children learn things pretty much 
automatically as they grow up; otliers think that children 
can learn anything at any time if it*^ taught right. Wlia 
do you think? 

1.2 Concept: early learning and maturation 

1.3 RESULTS: 47% tHought that children -ould learn anything; 
20% indicated a combination of teaching and maturation; 
20% thought children learned only as they matured; IB**, 
failed to understand the question. 

2.1 A lot of children have trouble getting along with oUiers 
because they really get angry when thiey can*t have every- 
thing- they/want. What do you think is the best v.'^y to 
uanale a violent teanper tantrum? 
.2.2 Concept: violent behavior 
2.3 RbSULTS: 33% responded that the behavior was attention 
getting and should be corrected by diverting energy to 
another activity and, if that doesn't work, employing 
physical punishment. 20% suggested immediate physical . 
punishment. 14% thou^t that the best thing would be to 
ignore the'behavior and let it work itself out. 33% had 



no suggestions. It was apparent that this problan was a 
familiar one and, although some constructive approaches were 
mentioned, physical punishment* was the typical resort. Many 
parents grasped the attention-getting intent of the behavidr, 
but few realized that their handling of it was reinforcing a 
perceived undesireible effect. ^ 

3.1 Some programs for preschool children try to teach advanced 
things like reading and math. Do you think such young 
children can really learn these kinds of things and is it 
good for them? 

3.2 Concept: early childhood potential « 

3.3 RESULTS: 33% were very positive in their replies; another 27% 
were positive with some reservations- about the learning content. 
33% did not think such early learning was. possible or good. 7^% 
did not understand the question* The majority of the parents 
were appreciative of young children's potential; however, the 
negative replies were substantial and delivered with conviction* 

4 1 Jinmy ^is a boy who is usually selfish with his toys and often 
>its and pushes the other children when he is in a group. One 
day he gave his favorite truck to another boy to play with. 
What would you do to try to make him share like that again? 

4.2 Concept: poisitive reinforcement 

4.3 RESULTS: 47% reconinended positive verbal reinforcement; 7% ^ 
also included tangible rewards. 6% indicated coercion through 
punishment. 40% had nothing to suggest. 

5.1 One boy in a nursery school, just isn't interested in any of the 
acti.vjties that the other children are doing. He seems to on^y 
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like motorcycles and wilipay attf^ntion little ol»c wm io 
the teachers are trying to work wit:) Lolor-, .^hape^ and ot]-.or 
thmqs. 'v^hat would ycu do* to try to got him mvolvea m ,uu^ 
group playing and leaminq? 
5 .2 Concept: . mattentiveness anti^ motivatiun ' 

5,3 RESULTS: 53% suggested using the motorcycle a vehicle for 
teaching other tirimgs, for instance, t±LO shapes ^nd colors 
involved in motorcycles. 13's said tiiJ motorcycles should be 
taken, away and the children forced to attend to the lessons, 
34% didn't knew what to do* 

6.1 Jimmy always seems, to be bad when he is witli the' other children. 
He hits them, takes the things they are playing with and ruin:-- 
the activities that are going on. \<hY do you think he does 
these things mnd what is the best way to handle him? 

6.2 Concept: aggression, attention and negative remiorcemeit 

^.3 RESULTS: 60% of the parents thought the behavior ^vas c:ius^d by 
a need for attention; 40% didn't understand the prob^-m or its 
solution. Of those who indicated the need for attention, 44% 
thought tihe solution was to give more attention, 44^. suggested a 
change of activities to dire'ct aggiession and develop self con- 
•cept, 11% thought he should be ignored, and 1% thought he shoul 
be punished. 

7.1 Some people think that the best way of making children behave 
is to talk it out; others think that the best discipline is a 
good spanking. What do you think? 

7.2 Concept: discipline and 0aysical puni3hment 

7.3 RESULTS: 87% of the part^nts indicated that a combination of 



discussi cn^ and punishment are nueaod to rra.ntam discipim* ; 
7% advocatod spanking oniy, win It s ioocsv d tai>:inj oni/. 
R.l Saran is always happy to play vvitii the utntri :t.-ildren, t.it . 
p lay s n r ow n g ante s a lir.os t a s t h o uqh trie o the r c i * : 1 d i ' i * v-n" • ' t 
there. Do you think that this normal and^ if >o, what kinds 
of different play relationships will she get intc ".vh^^.^n she 
older? 

8.2 Concept: developnent of play relatxons'.iip-. . * 

8.3 RESULTS: Ga% thought the behavior normal --.na tiiat i:lay witii 
others would develop later. 2C^ tiiouyht xt -not normal ana 20'' 
didn't know. 

9.1 Children always like to play, but' what do you tnink it docs for 

« 

them? 

9.2 Concept: importance of play 

0,3 RESULTS; 67% focused on the impottance of ilay for If^arning 

and dev^^lopment . 20% saw its ma^or benefit m physical heaitii. 
13% emphasized its, role n social relationships, ^ 

10.1 Jiirniy thinks that he .is really iimart and touqh although hc^ 
can't do a lot of things the other cnildren his age can - 
like recognizing shapes and colors. How io you tl^ink he feels 
aljout hj/nself and what do you th-ink atout hxin.-' 

10.2 Concept: self concept and individual differences 

10.3 RESULTS: 40% opined that the boy in question had a very poor 
self-concept and tried to cover it up with a "tough guy" facade., 
27% indijated that individual differences were the cause and 
that a real problem did not exist. 33% didn't know. 
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11.1 Jiiifny is amxious to explore any new thing that ycu give 

hiia. He likes to do everything by himself and learn' about 
it by himself. Do you think this is and why? 

^ 11.2 Concept: curiosity and independence 

ll A RESULTS: 40% thought the. behavior was gpod because 

exploration is a means of learning and independence is *a 
positive characteristic- Another 40% indicated that it was 
good but couldn't verbalize the reason. 13% thought 'it w^s 
harmful because children, shouldn'^ do things alone, and 7% 
didn' t know. ^ 

12.1 Some people think it's important to teach childrenTo take 
^are o;^ themselves. Do you think this is necessary and why? 

12.2 Concept? hygiene and safety' 

*12.3 RESULTS: 40% pointed to the ne^d for personal hygiene and ^ 

safety training. )^other 4©% stressed the important of self- 

protection, particularly when the parents might not be around 

» 

20% thought it was important, tyjt couldn't elaborate. 
B. Discussion 

These items elicited much cortwent and several general th^es 
developed. Discipline was a primary concern to the parents 
interviewed. When the ques|ion of procedure was posed directly, 
the result was a strong consensus (^.l) for a conbination of dis- 
cussion and punishment to effect a behavior change. However, 
when hypothetical situations suggesting disciplinary problems 
(2.1, 6.1) were presented, many parents could suggest nothing, 
♦or indicated actions that would probably reinforce undesirable 
behavior. Likewise most parents seemed to understand children's* 
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^ tor a;-U.i.t . --.1 , .:Vi': fnv, coal i . ^' - ^y^- - ' 
awar ^•'it^s.^ of ail':ir',n*3 i i cj^'^^^.r ar. i 1 :\cij v. i d . i ! t- '"^-ri^ ^ 



par^.nt i:"-^nt,m- :.:keH-ist. M^.^r^-ae- i .iwaroru-^^- of verbal r-3n 

l:GrcT>nt_iit , ikxng w^ti-' ch^ldun'^ natijra' iKtore?tb* and ^ arr, 

poti-^nt^al, seeiKd tc oe related to r^rl i -patio:, m o.e i-'gra:n. 

rn-. last:, que.-: t.icn was Jntoi.ded t^^.. r-^" e^-y wri-j- ever", on-: 

t 

could answer to end the jntc-rvx^.: positive .y. It ^35 mt'-ies t ma 
to tind tiiat It v.as Iriterpretifcd roth as self- rare ann se I f-F " 
tion. m ch^i latter cace Uie environment is a]:i:arrnily scpt a^ 
somev.hat Inrea tonin^^ . > ^ 

General Disc>:ssion 

In ordf_'r U [ .0:± an avf-rviev/ tlio rr-;r,..n3eo to tne -J^i- :sretic a 1 
.t-.ns tollowm j -ahalVT-^s*- >'as pe t f oim-d . '\^ch rest on-- wa:^ 

mdt/re-.T' n-ly evaluated to detenrinr. its ..pii^ropriatencs^' relative 
i.T ^•.rajJy i.oid oplniv-^ns m the early -^^uldhccd fi.eld, value 
of +i wa. 'a- .I'jned to those responses judged reasonable ^nd con- 
structive. A value of -1 was assigned to those judged incorrect 
or detrimental. A zero value was' accorded to responses indicating 
a lack of comprehension on the part of the respondent. Totals 
were then obtained for each inflividual and each item. The results 
are presented in the "nieoretical Items" Table. 
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From this display it can be concluded that the persons par- 
ticipating in the program with a vocational interest are prone to 
evaluate the program highly as' well as do better in handling the 
types of theoretical issues and situations posed in this survey. 
Finding the cause of this consistent phenomenon would be an interesting 
pursuit which is outside the scope of the present report. It sug- 
gests that prdfessional involvement - training and/or working - may 
be a vehicle for broadly increasing the' quality of childrearing through 
iDoth enhanced motivation and learning. If a consequent effect on chil- 
dren could be shown, this type of program could prove critical in both 
manpower training and early childhood development , 
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Theoretical Items Listing 

Survey of Parent Attitudes 

1.1 Some people iflink that children learn things pretty much 

automatically' as they grow up; others think that children 

can learn anything at any time if it's taught 'right. What 

I 

do you think? 

2.1 A lot of ch^.3dren have trouble getting aiong with others 
because they really ^et^ angry when they can't have every 
- thing they want. What do you think is the best way to 
handle a violent temper tantrum? 

3.1 Some programs for preschool children try to teach advanced 
things like reading and math. Do you think such young 
children can really learn these kinds of things and is it 
good for them? 

4.1 Jimmy is a boy who is usually selfish with his toys and 
^ often hits and pushes the other children when he is in a 

group. One day he gave his favorite truck to another boy 
to play with. What would 'you do to try to make him share 
like that again? 
5.1 One boy in a nursery school just isn't interested in any 
of the activities that the other children are doing* He 
seems to only like motorcycles and will pay attention to 
little else while the teachers are trying to work with 
colors, shapes and other things. What would you do to 
try to get him involved in the group j^laying and learning? 
6.1 Jimmy always seems to be bad when he is with the other 

children. He hits them, takes the things they^are playing. 



) 



with and ruins the activities that are going on- Why do 
you think he does these things and what is the best way to 
handle him? 

♦ 

7.1 Some people think that the best way of making children 
behave is to talk it out; others think that the best 
discipline is a good spanking. What do you think? 

8.1 Scurah is always happy to play with the other children, 
but she plays her own geunes' almost as though the other 
children weren't there. Do you think that this is 
nonnal and, if so, what kinds of different play relation* 
ships will' she get into \^en she gets older? 

9.1 Children always like to play, but v*iat do you think it 
does for them? 

10.1 Jinroy thinks that he is really smart and tough although 

he can't do a lot of things the other children his own 

age can — like recognizing shapes and colors. How do you 
think he feels about himself and what do you think about him 

11.1 Jimmy is anxipus to explore any new thing that yc?u give 
him. He likes to do everything by himself and learn 
about it by himself. Do you think this is good and' 
why? 

12,1 Sane people think it's important to teach children to 

take care of themselves* Do ^'ou think this is necessary 
and why? 



* 
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GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 

The Parent Involvement Program was successful in th-it the, major 
objectives of the program were achieved. There was a large increase 
. in the amount of interaction which occurred between the mother and 
her preschool child. The mother was also a little more understanding 
of the child's behavxor in certain situations. Some of their fears 
about the possible slowness of their child in such areas as toilet 
training or about a certain behavior such as saying "no" all the 
time were alleviated through the discussions. Also, all of the mother" 
witnessed improvements in their child's physical, mental, emotional, 
and social skills. Finally, some of the mothers by the end of the 
program found themselves interested in a possible vocation relating to 
working with preschool children. 

Of the two sessions of the prograun, the Spring session seemed to 
be much more successful. With tJie arrival of the long smnmer days, 
the participating children lost some interest in the activities if they 
could not be done outside or if the child had to sit for any length of 
time during very warm days. The lessons were much harder for the tutor 
to cover, because all the children in the family were home from school. 
It was also hard for the mother ta devote her attention to the lessons 
while the children were running around the house or playing outside. 
Many of the mothers found it easier to work on the activities in the 
evening, altJiough there were still distractions from the older and 
younger children. 
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The second year of the Parent Involvement Program is scho.laiei tc 
begin the first week of October if suff icier/: f i^!^ are found to support 
this work. Many of tlie lesson a^^tivities have been revised on the basis 
of reflection -.nci participant feedback. The activities have been ti» J 
m more closely tc uhe discussion part of the lesson and thore is now an 
intervenin-^ section t^ each of the lessons which seers to bridge the gar 
t.Ltween the discussion and the activities. 

The activities are arranged to gradually increase m difficulty and 
complexity as the lessons progress. Also, complex concepts may now be 
carried over scvox'al weeks m order to facilitate the. child's learninq 
of the concept in a stepwise fashion. 

The program now consists of twenty-four -lessons which are arranged 
m a hierarchical continuum - i.e., the same areas of child developnent 
Will be covered in moi*e and more deptn as the program progresses. Sum- 
mer sessions will .be eliminated and a series of informal interviews will 
take place between the tutor and each mother before the actual program 
begins. 

It IS also hoped 'that a continual-ion of t xS program will provide 
an opportunity for not only reassessment of its effect on participating 
parents m order to confinii present findings, but also a more objective 
measurement of its Effects through the participating parents uf)on their 
children. This might most beneficially he accomplished through stan- 
dardized pre- and posttestlng of the children on cognitive, language, 
and social measures. 

Regardless of the outlook for the future of the program, the sue- , 
cessful operation of the Parent Involvement Program during the past year 



ha^ ifivtri support 



r-. -St ai li 



u,i-roach. Morecver, lebjit^^ ct t .^ai'Vfr/ 1 3r< at Attitude? IF^'^^S) 
yielded very lus^tiv*- iinainqb reliocl:nj on the ? r oaran' -i^'r.vraL d6 
well as ]-.rt;vivun'j int- : s^.^n^j msa'jhtr to tnr types '-;f or . -^nta t: or.> 
of parents ou ^ .i^- lew .^e \oriio straturr' an5 tnc kindb of changes m 

orientat or tov.i. a i re. rliool '■:hildren whi'^r wtrt eiu^eifi?. r • d v y part i«"^ipa- 
l::>'i in this Vai out ;n\ jl^'enent Prograni. 
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